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1 06 Journal of A merican Folk-Lore. 

PLANTATION COURTSHIP. 

11. 

In an interesting article having this title, and printed in the 
number of this Journal for April-June, 1894 (vol. vii. pp. 147-149), 
Mr. F. D. Banks, of Hampton, Va., made a valuable contribution to 
the social history of Southern negroes, pointing out that courtship 
formerly was conducted by means of a series of formulas. The sen- 
tences which he gave are mostly of a high-flown and bombastic char- 
acter ; but the custom still survives, and an additional collection is 
given in the " Southern Workman," and will be found reproduced 
in the Folk-Lore Scrap-Book (p. 155, below). These latter formulas 
are of a riddling nature, and it is observable that the riddle is usu- 
ally put by the suitor. In one of the tales collected by Mr. Chate- 
lain, " Folk-Tales of Angola," No. X. p. 1 10, the youth addresses 
the girls whom he visits by an enigmatical series of proverbial ex- 
pressions (vol. vii. p. 314). It would seem very probable that the 
American custom is a modification of the African one; further 
African collection would cast light on this relation. 

That the negro wooer should put riddles to the girl makes the 
usage a curious parallel to the folk-tales and folk-songs which treat 
of the use of riddles in European courtship. In the first volume of his 
great work, " The English and Scottish Popular Ballads," Professor 
F. J. Child has brought together examples of the class of songs in 
which a man is described as winning a wife, or a lady a husband, by 
guessing riddles. To the latter class belongs the ballad of " The 
Elfin Knight," of which an American version has been printed in this 
Journal (vol. vii. p. 228). By comparative examination, Professor 
Child is led to the conclusion that the ballad in question depends 
on an ancient and simple tale, having originally some historical 
sequence (see vol. vii. p. 231). But the negro parallel suggests the 
possibility that the use of riddles in courtship, described in European 
folk-lore, may refer to a primitive custom ; similarly, the obliga- 
tion of the wooer to justify his suit by the performance of tasks, a 
trait familiar in folk-tales, seems to depend on an actual usage, in 
which the bridegroom was obliged to prove his ability by such 
accomplishment. At all events, the practice is worthy of attention. 

W. W. N. 



